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XII. Miscellaneous, (a) Nominative imbedded in 
an ablative absolute group of which it is the logical 
subject: 1.474-476 amissis Troilus armis . . . 
fertur, 5.286 Hoc pius Aeneas misso certamine tendit. 
Compare Caesar, B. G. 2.11 Hac re Caesar per explora- 
tores cognita . . . continuit; B. G. 1.44 simulata 
Caesarem amicitia . . . habere;. Livy 22.17. 7; 
Sallust, lug. i8.3multissibi quisque imperium petenti- 
bus, with no construction for quisque. 

(b) Parallelism of both thought and position: 
1.467-468 hacfugerent Grai, premeret Troiana iuventus, 
hac Phryges; 5.702-703 Siculisne resideret arvis, . . . 
Italasne capesseret oras (each example is at the end of 
a verse). This is not so common as we might expect, 
considering how frequently single words are so placed. 

(c) The mechanism of longs and shorts, and the 
balanced groups described above, do not prevent clear 
indications of psychological subject: 5.665 incensas 
perfert naves; 6.390 Umbrarum hie locus est ; 4. 171 nee 
iam furtivum Dido meditatur amorem; 2.565 Deseruere 
omnes; 3.312, the pathetic Hector ubi est? Compare 
Cicero, Cat. 3.8 ab Lentulo se habere; Velleius Patercu- 
lus 2.85 clamitans fugisse Antonium. 

(d) Sequences in the order of pure prose occur, but 
not very often, and they are not very long: 1.55-56 
Illi indignantes magno cum murmure montis circum 
claustra fremunt; 1.180-181 Aeneas scopulum interea 
conscendit et omnem prospectum late pelago petit; 
2-76 Ille haec deposita tandem formidine fatur. "There 
is, in fact, no clear line of distinction between prose 
and verse, in respect to the order of words, although 
their general characteristics are plainly marked" 
(Smith, Horace, Odes and Epodes, lxi-lxii). 

In this matter of word-order, Vergil is limited by 
metrical requirements much less than one might at 
first imagine; much of the doctrine of prose order can 
be taken over into the hexameter. The verse is not 
the unit, as is the couplet in elegiacs, so that both kinds 
of overlapping occur. The various groupings indicated 
above seem to justify, for Vergil, Professor Smith's 
expression for poets in general, "artistic groupings and 
sequences"; and they are of such a sort and of such a 
frequency that we can hardly think them accidental. 
In a wholly different connection, Cicero, De Natura 
Deorum 2.93, Says, Quod nescio an ne in uno quidern 
versu possit tantum valere fortuna, and his words 
seem equally appropriate here. "The poets have stu- 
diously wrought" them out (Smith, Horace, Odes and 
Epodes, lxii). 

To the beginner in Vergil, these groupings, or at least 
the commonest of them, will be of service in getting out 
his advance lesson. So, e. g., in dealing with 6.632 
haec ubi nos praecepta iubent deponere dona, he will 
join haec with dona, not with praecepta (compare Ovid, 
Met. 1. 416 cetera diversis tellus animalia formis 
[ab c ab]). Again, in dealing with Aeneid 4.77 nunc 
eadem labente die convivia quaerit, the pupil who is 
familiar with Dixi ego idem (Cicero, Cat. 1.7) or with 
domus . . . eadem (Cicero, Arch. 5) will want to 



make eadem agree with Dido (so Greenough and 
Kittredge say, "eadem, she again"); but the general 
balancing tendencies of the hexameter point rather to 
eadem . . . convivia (so Professor Knapp and others , 
though they do not state on what grounds they so 
decide). To the more advanced student this balancing 
tendency, artistic grouping, will appeal on quite other 
grounds. If, in general, perception of form be an im- 
portant part of artistic study, it would seem to be quite 
as well worth while to call the attention of readers, 
younger or older, to these balanced groupings, as it is 
to the better known combinations of dactyls and 
spondees. 
Ohio State University. ARTHUR WlNFRED HODGMAN. 



THE PROPOSED SYLLABUS FOR LATIN IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW 
YORK STATE 

In December, 1916, a committee was appointed by 
the State Examination Board of New York State to 
consider the whole question pf the School work of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, included in what is 
commonly termed the Junior High School, and to 
reorganize and standardize the courses throughout the 
State. Superintendent Herbert S. Weet, of Rochester, 
was appointed chairman. 

In December, 191 7, this committee recommended to 
the Board the appointment of subcommittees in each 
of the following subjects: English, mathematics, 
history and civics, geography, Latin, modern languages, 
science, industrial arts, agricultural arts, and com- 
mercial work. 

In January, 1918, the Committee on Latin was 
appointed. It consisted of Mason D. Gray, East 
High School, Rochester, Chairman, Alvah T. Otis, 
White Plains High School, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Professor 
Theodore A. Miller, University of Rochester. It 
was requested to prepare a Latin Syllabus for two years, 
beginning with the eighth grade. 

In December, 1919, the Committee on Latin pre- 
sented a Preliminary Report to the State Examination 
Board with the request that it be printed and distrib- 
uted and that, after distribution, a full year be 
permitted for discussion before action should be taken. 
As indicated in the Introductory Note of the Report, 
the Committee proposes to make its Report in three 
parts. The Preliminary Report comprises Parts I and 
II. Part I is a discussion of general cardinal principles 
determining the aims and the values to be embodied in 
the Report. Part II is an analysis of the methods and 
the material recommended by the Committee for the 
realization of the aims and the values assumed. Part 
III will consist of the specific recommendations regard- 
ing the facts of vocabulary, syntax, and inflection to 
be covered. during the eighth and ninth grades, together 
with an outline of required and optional reading recom- 
mended. It will also include in organized form those 
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recommendations made in Part II which after a year's 
discussion seem to be most generally approved by the 
teachers of the State. 

One point mentioned above needs to be emphasized. 
In accordance with instructions, the Report covers a 
two years' course only, beginning with the eighth grade. 
In case it eventually seems desirable to adopt as the 
standard a three years' course beginning with the 
seventh grade, many modifications will need to be made. 

Part I of the Report discusses certain fundamental 
questions of very decisive importance in the construc- 
tion of a Latin course. The conclusions reached 
unanimously by the Committee may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The 'direct' value of Latin as an art, as an end in 
itself, is dependent upon the acquisition of actual power 
over the language and either upon the existence of 
opportunities for subsequent use of the language as a 
tool or upon subsequent practice in it and enjoyment of 
it as an art. 

2. It follows from the incontrovertible facts in the 
case regarding these indispensable conditions that 
Latin is of direct value to but a very small proportion 
of the pupils who are studying or will study it in the 
Junior High School — (probably to not more than one in 
a hundred). 

3. It follows that the great majority of Latin pupils 
are studying the language for the sake of the indirect 
values, and that these indirect values are, therefore, 
not by-products, but the main objectives. 

4. The crucial question, then, is whether these in- 
direct values, which constitute the ultimate goal of the 
teaching of Latin for the vast majority of pupils, are 
actually realized when the Secondary course in Latin 
is constructed, as it now is, under pressure from the 
College, on the basis that the main objective is the 
acquisition of the language. In other words, are the 
indirect values implicit in the study of Latin realized 
automatically? 

5. This question involves for its final and authorita- 
tive answer a thorough analysis of the indirect values 
implicit in Latin and exhaustive experiments and investi- 
gations under conditions which will determine not 
only whether these indirect values are realized, but 
also to what extent they have accrued automatically and 
to what extent they have been explicit objects of attack. 

Such an investigation was beyond the resources of the 
Committee, but a comprehensive survey of the experi- 
ments already made concerning Latin and of significant 
experiments in related or analogous fields convinced 
the Committee 

a. that the burden of proof that automatic transfer 
or spontaneous application occurs to any appreciable 
extent lies upon those who, consciously or unconsciously, 
assume this principle as the basis upon which to organize 
a given course; 

b. that there is no evidence that would be regarded 
by an unprejudiced critic as demonstrating incontro- 
vertibly the actual realization of an indirect value 
automatically in the case of a sufficiently large propor- 
tion of pupils to justify its being studied by them. 
Strong confirmation of this assertion may be found in 
the fact that no evidence upon this point has been 
accepted as conclusive by any except those who are 
interested in the teaching of Latin. In fact, Latin 
teachers would have been the first to expose the 
flimsy, unscientific, and wholly unconvincing character 
of most of the favorable evidence cr testimony' 
adduced, had it been advanced in support of any other 
proposition; 



c. that, when an indirect value is made the conscious 
and explicit object of class-room work, it is actually 
realized to an appreciable extent. 

6. The Committee accepted the logical results of the 
facts, so far as they have been brought to light, and lays 
down as its cardinal viewpoints determining the remain- 
der of the Report the principles that the values ascrib- 
able to and implicit in the study of Latin can be realized 
only by the construction of a course in which the 
methods and the materials are consciously selected to 
make those values explicit to the highest practicable 
degree, that training in application should go hand in 
hand with acquisition, that the principle of postponed 
returns at present dominating our College-dictated course 
should be abandoned for one that will insure an ade- 
quate return for a year's study of the subject, that 
pupils themselves should be made conscious of what 
they are driving at, and that, finally, tests of progress 
should determine the extent to which the indirect values 
are being realized. 

7. The Committee does not believe that the one out 
of a hundred for whom Latin will be of direct value, an 
end in itself, who will gain a real mastery of the 
language and become, as a result, a leader in the realm 
of thought and literature, will be sacrificed or even 
handicapped by such a program. On the contrary, it' 
is confidently expected that such a course, even it it 
involved a reduction in the amount of Latin read in 
the Secondary period would actually provide a much 
more thorough foundation for advanced work and would 
ultimately in the College period enable a pupil so trained 
to do work superior to that done to-day. 

Part II of the Report, accordingly, consists of an 
analysis of the indirect values implicit in the study of 
Latin and of the material and the methods essential 
to their realization. Three fundamental values are 
recognized — practical, disciplinary, and cultural. 

1. The practical values are concerned with applica- 
tions to subjects and activities outside of Latin. The 
Committee gives a fairly complete analysis of such 
values and applications. It lays chief stress upon the 
most important of these, the correct understanding of 
the English language and facility in its use, for two 
reasons; first, to insure its realization far more ade- 
quately than is generally the case to-day, and, secondly, 
to develop a consciously generalized habit of application 
that will tend to carry over into the other fields of 
potential applications, both those associated with Latin 
and ultimately those associated with the broader aspects 
of life. In the treatment of each element the develop- 
ment of a reciprocal and mutually supporting relation 
is recommended. 

a. In syntax the relation developed amounts practi- 
cally to identification, with reciprocal assistance given by 
English on the one hand in solving problems of Latin 
syntax (both in idea and in the method of expression), 
and by Latin on the other hand in the understanding 
and correct expression of identical ideas in English. 

The choice of topics, order of presentation, and rela- 
tive emphasis should be determined in harmony with 
the principles already discussed, but, practically, at 
the end of two years the topics now ordinarily included 
in the first year's work will have been covered. 

b. In vocabulary this principle of reciprocal support 
of Latin and English has wide scope and should be 
especially valuable. Latin words explain English 
derivatives (familiar and unfamiliar), while familiar 
English derivatives (under definite limitations) assist 
in solving or at least in retaining more tenaciously the 
meaning of the Latin word. The choice of vocabulary 
is obviously determined by the principles previously 
discussed. 
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c. In inflection the relation is less obvious, but is not 
to be ignored. Many Latin inflections have survived 
in English either in their original form or with regular 
changes. This relation the Committee recommends 
should be capitalized to the greatest possible extent 
in developing declensions, comparisons (especially irreg- 
ular), and conjugations (especially principal parts) 

d. In the treatment of the Latin sentence the Com- 
mittee believes the approach should be through the 
medium of those English sentences in which the pupil 
has been unconsciously accepting the thought on the 
principle implicit in Latin. Thus a foundation is laid 
for a clear recognition of the genius of the two languages 
and for proper emphasis upon and training in transla- 
tion as probably the most valuable of the practical 
values. The report lays great emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of creating in the mind of the pupil a clear distinc- 
tion between the problems involved in getting the 
thought of a Latin sentence and the problems of trans- 
lation. 

2. The disciplinary values are in the opinion of the 
Committee a product of method of study by the pupil. 
Training in how to study is the indispensable condition. 
Particularly should pupils be taught to differentiate 
between the problems involved in studying vocabulary, 
syntax, inflection, and the Latin sentence, and to 
differentiate accordingly in the methods of study used 
in studying each element. Independence in acquiring 
vocabulary, independence in solving syntactical prob- 
lems, and initiative in attacking inflections are the 
ideals proposed, based in each case upon careful train- 
ing in how to study each element. The method recom- 
mended by the Committee in attacking the Latin 
sentence involves a slower approach and the reading 
of a smaller amount proportionately. It would 
suggest two books of Caesar for the Caesar year instead 
of four. The Committee will discuss in Part III the 
reading proposed. This part of the Report has not 
been formulated. The topic has been discussed 
informally and I feel confident that the Report will 
recommend that the reading of connected stories 
begin as early as possible consistently with the slow 
approach proposed, that a great deal of easy reading 
centering in Roman ideas, things, and people be 
required during the eighth and ninth years, and that, 
even if Latin is begun in the seventh year, little or no 
Caesar be read before the regular second year of the 
Senior High School. We shall then approximate 
more nearly the vastly greater time now given in the 
Schools of Europe to the period preceding the reading 
of Caesar. 

3. The cultural values are divided into "extensive" 
and "intensive". The intensive the committee con- 
ceives to result from insistence upon proper standards 
in translation and the extensive from organized and 
systematized "obiter dicta", relating to all the various 
ways in which the Roman civilization was distinctive 
and in which it affects our lives to-day, and from a 
definite and continuous course in reading in English 
(including translations of ancient authors). 

East High School, Mason D. Gray. 

Rochester. 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB ON THE 

PROPOSED SYLLABUS FOR LATIN IN 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 

NEW YORK STATE 

In The Classical Weekly 14.128 an account was 
given of the meeting of The Classical Forum of The 
New York Classical Club, held, on December 11 last, 
to discuss the Proposed Syllabus for Latin in the Junior 



High Schools of New York State (the report of the 
meeting did not reach me till after January 1). Im- 
mediately after the meeting itself, there was a session 
of a Committee, appointed by Professor W. E. Waters, 
President of the New York Classical Club, to formulate 
the sentiment of the Club with respect to the Report, so 
far as it could be gathered from the expressions at the 
meeting of The Classical Forum, and otherwise, and 
to communicate that sentiment to the Department 
of Education of the State of New York. 

These resolutions reached me before Christmas. 
It seemed to me best, however, not to publish the 
resolutions until there should be presented in the 
columns of The Classical Weekly an abstract of the 
Preliminary Report of the Committee on the Syllabus 
(73 pages). This abstract came to hand only recently. 
The abstract, prepared by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which issued the Report, has been printed above 
in this issue. The resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee appointed by Professor Waters are as follows: 

1. In view of the far-reaching character of the 
recommendations of this Report, the Forum feels that 
it should not be adopted until there has been ample 
opportunity for full criticism. It therefore urges that 
action upon it be postponed for at least a year. 

2. The Forum agrees with the Report in believing 
that the dominant principle in the work in Latin in the 
first year, that is, the seventh grade of the Junior High 
School, should be the correlation of Latin with English, 
with special attention to word-study. 

3. While general uniformity in the work of the Schools 
is desirable, the Forum is convinced that to insist upon 
identity of method, as is done in this Report, is highly 
objectionable. 

4. For pupils in the eighth grade the Forum believes 
that there should be a steadily increasing emphasis 
upon the phenomena of the Latin language itself with 
considerable reading of elementary Latin, and some 
attention to the Roman civilization as fundamental to 
our own. 

5. In the ninth grade the work in Latin begun in the 
eighth grade should be so carried on that at the end of 
the ninth grade the pupils should have covered at least 
the prescriptions of the present High School syllabus. 

C. K. 



REVIEWS 

A Study of Women in Attic Inscriptions. By Helen 
McClees. New York: Columbia University 
Press (1920). Pp. 51. $1.00. 
This Columbia University dissertation, published in 
the Columbia University Studies in Classical Philology, 
attempts to collect all the information upon the life 
and position of women to be found in Attic inscriptions. 
These inscriptions give us a decidedly different view of 
women from that offered by Greek literature; the 
literature often presents a low estimate of woman's 
real nature and most valuable qualities. The inscrip- 
tions show that there was much to render the lot of 
the Athenian woman happy and they are full of appre- 
ciation of her character. Many religious and public 
opportunities were open to women. Women were 
priestesses in about forty cults, including those of three 



